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ABSTRACT 0 * t< * 

This document is a brief summary o$ N the National 
Study of Social Services to Children and Their Families. Conducted by 
the United States Children's Bureau, the survey was planned to answer 
a number of questions about public social service programs: How many * 
children receive service? Who are the children and their families? 
Why do v they come to the social agencies? and, What services do they 
receive? Data were* collected from a representative sample of 3,15 
public_service departments throughout the United States. Case-by-case 
data were requested' from each department on samples of children, being, 
served by each participating agency at the en£ of MarrcK 1977*. A total 
of 9 , 597 ^children were surveyed.* (MP) . . 
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A BRIEF SUMMARY OF. THE / 
NATIONAL STUDY v OF SOCIAL SERVICES TO - * 
CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES 
! / * OVERVIEW*-* , 

\ . . *' V 

< / . > \ 



This survey was planned by the Children's Bureau to answer a number o. 
questions about public spcial service 'programs' for children and their >f ami lies. 
How many, children receive service? Who are the children and their families? 
Why do they come to agencies?" What services do they receive? Answer^ to these 
questions are of the utmost importance to administrators, policy mak'ers, and 
^legislators, *iir only a few communities* now "fiavfe. this information available- 

.•J < ' ' " " ' V < * 

" To obtain current information about clientele and services, a representative 

* ^ f 1 * » • « • 

N sample of 315 public social service' departments thfoughout the United States * 
was selected- to participate- .in the survey;. Case-by-case data were requested on 
samples &£ the children being served- by each participating agency at the end of 

March 1977, -A total of 9,597 'children was surveyed. This report presents pre- 

• • • ^ - . y 



. liminaxy estimates on the characteristics of the children and their families and 
on the services they ^received. ,\ ^ , 'm \ J . 

. Deijiogtaphic and Social Characteristics ■* • * j 

. tt . . . -» % 

. ' . J -As in 1961, boys- composed' a slight majority— 52^— of the children ser-ved 
. '., . in 1977 (Chart 1>. ; -The median age,, of .the children in 1977 was 9.2 years, co-pared 
•to tlie 1961 median ^of 9.9*. There are .approximately* 35,000' iftfants^ 609,000 

f*t' ■ k - ; ^<*lI£fren"^er^^."F^^-' 3r ^ rs * off-age; "SSITOUu children .between 7 and 10; and 
-'*'«*•',-,♦. "■ . .«. '• • " ' . 

• . •- 755,000 children 11* or older. The age distribution paralleled, that.' of. the 'Jnizsi 
' «. • . ••• y ,* - . . ' • ■■ ♦ - r 

. y • ■ ■ . "«. ••. , - "• *• 

'-' . States- population a's,. of July .1, 197f (Table %) , ' * • . r r . . 4 ' ' . 

it a ^Prepared *for:\ United States. Children's, Bureau,' Administration for Children, 
ERiC • . >Youth and families, Jifiy 19^8. . • " " ' , \ 
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Of the childrW whose race was identified in tl\e current study., 62% were 

' • / >• ■ * • '•-'./ . 

- »•% * ' . , ' 

white; 28%, blafck; 7%, Hispanic; and* l%^eaoh, Asian-rPacific -and Indian-Alaskan., 
The figures for the 1961 study were 75% white; 24% black,; and only 3% of ,any 
other race (Chart. 2). tfius, there was so^e increase ip the .black proportion. 
The emergence of a distinct Hispanit clientele of r 120,000 > a group not separately 



% ■ 



icr .*^fivd Ar\ 1951, is also apparent. -The n&^ian ages re ; black- -S. 2 y^ars; 



white — 9.8 yeax.s; and Hispanifc—9^9 years, 



Chart 2. Race or ^rhnic origin ct children, receiving 
<, ' *ocia* services from public agencies 
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Nearly a third of tpe children (30%) were reported as "not of school age," 
although somfe very young children were in preschool programs.^, Most of the rest ^ 
(64%) 9 were in schobl, including 1 09, OQjj^ children in special education Or ungraded 
classes (Chart 3), The remaining S°\ were almost evenly divided between those * 
who had dropped out or had befen py^hed out (43,000), and those not attending for 
.other reasons (49,000), The percentages of various' age groups attending school were: 
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Chirt 3. Educations! sratus of chi Tdrer. ric 
social services frcni, ryhlic t-enciai 
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* • Living Arrangements and Family Circumstances * * 

• • ' ' '< r* 

The difference in living arrajigem^3jts for the children served in 1961 and * 
1977 highlights the difference in' the, coverage of the two surveys * The 1961 ' » 
survey did not include service to children in AFDC .families'Hinie^s the "children 
were~ served By child* welfare units. The 19p7 survey .included all children ,>ho . 
were receiving services from a specialized child-welfare unit ot a;t!nit serving 
q children and % families. In 1977 well over, orie million of the children .served 
p^^a^ived v;Jth one or bcrttrpa.rents--60 9 u, compared with' 3/'o .in 1961: The largest, 
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single group was 40% living with the mother only (Chart 4) . The proportions 
living with both parents and with /father only were 15% and 5%, respectively.-/ , * 

The proportion of children served who lived with other relatives was 8%. 

' • • ■ . . \ " 

• Conversely, 'the percentage of .children , in foster care decreased from 47% m\ 

1961 to 28% in 1977. : The main component of the foster care population, children 

•*'..« • 
in foster family homes, dripped from 35% to 22%. The decline in' the institutional 

segment "was 'even, steeper, from 12% to 4%. The decline in the percentage of chil- 
dren in foster care should not be confused with a decrease in actual numbers. The 
28% in- foster 'care in 1977 represented 500,000 children, nearly three times the 

* * 

number in foster care under the supervision of public agencies in 1961.' The, 22$ 
in foster family homes number 395", 000, compared with about 132,000. in 1961. 

' ' •* • • ' \ . ■ \ 

The relation of -living arrangement to the child's age -is shown-m Table. 2. 

The proportion of children living with parents decreases as age increases after 

age 67 while the proportion living with relatives stays constant, and the proV 

tic- in- foster care'*r*ises. Although' children in ndcpciv'e home?- are 5?rc'.'< J - % 

across the age groups, only- in the under-ohe-year age group were more -than 3% of . 

• • < ■ 

the children in .adoptive homes-* - " 

" The parents or relatives responsible for the care of the children, or tne 
persons to whom they would return from foster- care, were described as the principal 

■ child-caring persons. For three- fourths of the children, ,th.e mother occupied this 
'idle of principal child-caring person," for 8%, .it was the father, and for 6%,. . 

' another relative.; Eight percent of the children' had' no .principal child-caroTng 
person -(Chart 5). Just over a third of the principal child-caring persons were 
employed, usually full- time/ A like proportion was not in the labor force, and 
a little less .t^rfn a third were unemployed. 
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PERCENT OF CHILDREN SERVED- 
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Table .2* / Age of children receiving Zctiz! services 
* - from public agencies 'i^/ living ^rrangeder.i 
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Ch.irt 5- Principal child-caring person (?CC?* of~ 
"\ ~ children receiving sdci&l services fro- 
public agencies * . » » * 
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. " , Information was obtained on. the marital status of the parents of 82% of the 
children-. Thirty- f/ve per<Ut had, been married'preyiously but the marriage had 
been brolcen, "usually by divorce (25%),* or separation (4%), rather than by death (6%) 
(Chart 6)! The parents of 30% of*the children being-served were currently married, 
and two out of three of these married couples were living together. The parents of - , 
17% of the 'childrsn'had never been mUrried to ,each other, and very few of these 

. couples lived together. Only £ft of the children" had parents' who were living together. 

' -Parents had the legal custody of 65% of the children. Most of ^he-others # . '.' 
• , - . . & 

(3%) were dh' the custody of an agency,, usually- by court order. 
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Chart 7. Sources of income for families of children 
receiving social services from prblic 
agencies . • 
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"Wages' and AFDC were about equally often reported as a main source of family., 
' 'jpport-fox 722,000 chjlldrco or 40% , wages were a main source of support; and 
/for «70,000 or 3S%, ArDO '(Chart 7). % Social Security' ranked -third, but it £us a 
' " kjor source of income for only 117,000; or 7%. . The 1977 AFDC percentage (38) 
/' was mre than twice that of. the -18% reported in 1961. This may have been caused 

by the difference in .sampling. • / , — — 1 

4 ' Introduction to the Agenty-_____^ > 

' ' Hew long had the children been known to the agency? At one extreme are 22'* 
or about 367,000 children who had .first • come to agency 'attention, within the last 
6 months, and at the other are 24% or over 400,000 children 'introduced to the^agency ^ 
4 or-rcore years earlier (Table 3). The time lapse from the first contact to the 
sWv^y date was shorter for the children in the current 'survey than for those ' 
\ .studied'!* 1961, Over a third of tWe 1977 group" (37%.) had been known to the ag^cy'" \ 
vless than 1 year/ compared, with 15% in 1961, while the percentages known $ years 
or longer were 24% in- 1977. and 34% in 1961-. 

'' Data on sotfirc^ of referral show a ■atkefshift from formal Or official sources 



— --^ j-.^rco. \n 197? ( r hart S) Parents refer-tiJ 25% 



v?'-*"-. to informal or pecson*.,. 
of the 'children served in 1977, compared with 18% of the 1961 &ttfy population. 
Professional persons, such as teachers, doctors, attorneys, and clergy, ranked 
^second with 15%, .Referrals from other units of the agency accounted for 12-6, only 
slightly higher than in 1961, ,0n the other band, only 9% of the children had been 
referred by other agencies in 1977, and 7% by courts and probation offices, sharp 
reductions ; from the figures of 22% and 28%, respectively, in the earlier Study. 

\ Table *3. Length of tine children " c ;^f 

\ social services were Known to we , 

• ' agency .. 
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Chart 8. Source tit referral for children receiving 
social services frorr, public agencies - 
comparison of 1961 and 1977 findings 
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and drug* addiction/ were relatively infrequent, . Thus, tt^se pro- 



^ Most of the children. and their f ami lies brought. multiple problems to .the . 
^ agency, about, three problems per case on the. average. The rost -import ant .reasons , 
children were receiving service in 1977 *<gre widely diversified. Of thfc 33 reasons 
. on the questionnaire, the 8 "reasons indicated most frequently are given, in Table .4, 
Scr.^ of the problems of greatesl; A \popular concern, such as teenage pregnancy, . 
status offenders , 

blends- are not being brought to the public agencies as prinfary' reasons for service, 
and this finding may indicate a failure by the agencies to reach the children af- 
fected. For exan^ple, -although -1 million teenagers a year become pregnant, less than 
2D, 000 'of the children served by public social service agencies presented thrs pro r 
bl«." Table 5 shows the percentage of cases iVwhich each problem was given. as the 
one most' important reason for the child's receipt of service in March 1977,. \ 

' Because -of the' difference in the. classification used iri the 1961 and 1977 

* ' \ - • 

' "surveys, comparison of the .incidence of major reasons is "difficult.- Without doubt, ^ 

tVt-isab^iiJ ca^g'»-.7 ?: c o*st*<*, aW:o,>.iid exploitation h«M.fcd the 'list in 
years, but the percentage was substantially lower in 1977, The percentage of chil- 
■ dren being, served because of a -parent ''stillness, the child' s -physical handicap, or 
• the child's mental retardation* was also lower' in 1977, The relative- incidence of 
. emotional or behavioral problems iiv the child appears to have remained the sane. 
Financial need also occurred* as the; major reason for services with equal frequency- 
S% of the cases—in both years. - ^ <' % j \ \ m . 
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TabjLe 4. Host frequently cited primary reasons for 
receiving social services ✓ 
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Tabie" 5. Host important reason fdr* receiving, social services 
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Child of teenage nother 
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care . ^ / - 
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If one were to try to conjure up, and this phrase is used advisedly, a. 4 
picture of the typical child receiving services in March 1977, it would look 
something like this—a white school girl or boy about 9 years 8 months old, living - 
with his or her mother." The mother previously was married to the/chi\d f s father, 
but, is now divorced or separated froto him. This household is likely to be sup- 
ported by AFDC payments or by th # e mother's earnings. The child probably cane to 
the attention of the agency within the past , 2 years, because of parental neglect 
or because of emotional problems in parent or child, or conflict between them. The 
trouble wi.th_.this_ composite picture is the large proportion of children' it does not 
fit— the many living in foster homes or with both parents, the many preschoolers 
and adolescents, the substantial numbers of black and Hispanic children, and the many 
being served because of financial need or parental urteillingrcess to care for the child'. 

Agency Service Plans and Activities """"" 
- « The case records of about two-tK3ff3s of the children included service plans, 
usually written or revised in 1976 or 1977/ Service plans were less common for . 
children laying with one or both parents than for other children. Most .of -the plans 
included service goals for the child (80%), .(Chart 9), and many . included ^Uch- goals 
for the family (64%). Usually multiple goals were set, jusf*6*ver three, on the aver- 
age, for cases with any specified goals. The three goals most frequently reported * 
- were "strengthening the family to* lessen the need for placement of children" (23% 
of all- cases), "modification of personal functioning/mental health" (29%)>a|M ^ \] 
."modification, of family relatiopshipst' (20%)*. These goals, which imply change in, * 
feelings, attitudes, and relationships, -were- much more often articulated than v£re • 
. goals ^'ith respect to such practical skills as household management, .money jnanage- 
ment, or use of community resources.^ > ^ ^ • , - •* 



"Helping the c^ild to become part of a new family through adoption was seen 
...as an appropriate objective in a relatively small fraction of cases; freeing the. 
- "child for- adoption and- placement in an adoptive homeN were each stated as a goal ■' 
" -for aboilt'4% of the 1.8 million 'cases. *' Placement other than adoptive placement 
" was a gDfl in 18% of 'the- cases, very close in frequency to 'the top three goals 
mentioned above*',- "a ref lection of the' common tendency to regard placement of the 



chiJ-d aVan end in itself rather than as a means to an end. - . » 

« • • ' / f 

In view of the frequency of cegl6ct or abuse as the Inost important problem, 

4 * * * 

it if hardly surprising that protective service (which includes identification 
^ and investigation as well as treatment) led the list of services provided to 

children, with 33%. of the children' receiving this, service (Chart 10), The other 
: services given to at least lOV.of the children were; health service, 26%; foster 
family care, 25% counseling "(not as part of another specific service), 24%; day care 
16%; transportation, 11%; educational service, 11%; and mental health service, 10%. 



Chart 10. Host frequently cited social services 
beir.g provided to .children by. public 
agencies 



16 



Counseling Was given to. the principal, child'- paring person (PCCP) for nearly 

* ' '* ••. • •* . - I • 
half the children (46 c ») (Chart 11). Financial assistance ranked second . 

apong services to the PCCP, and health service -ranked third (12%). Horceniaker 
service was provided in only 7% of the cases. v. — 



. Ch*rt 11. .Host frequently cited social . services 
"being provided to the principal chiid- 
caring person (?CC?) by public age.-.cies 
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Protective services/ foster family care, adoption, and counseling were pro- 5 
-ided directly by the public social service departments to. more than 75% of the 
children who received these services (Chart 12), The departments relied heaVily ' 
on purchase of service for five othef v 'basic child welfare services: residential ' 

treatment, 71%; 'Bay care< 68%; institutional services, 48%; day treatment, 45%^ • 

I ' J > ■ 

and group home care, 4&. For each of these services except day care, th;e service 

» • 

was purchased more often from a proprietary ( for-profit) agency .than from a volun- 
tary (non-profit) agency or another public agency; on day care, the split was even. 
Educational, health, and mental health services usually were arranged through re- 
ferral or through purchase from a public agency. 
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Chart 12". Social services provided directly, 
purchased, or referred by puhlic 
, egencies 
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*: The amount of contact between agency staff and the children and families 
leing servW is 4 ^tter of considerable interest, but it 4s not eas) to determine 
^Jcase 'records. Questions .about 'contacts (face, to- face or by telephone) with 
N £* 'child, the principal child-caring person, and jointly with'chiljd and PCCP fre- 
quently elicited a^ous answers. It appears that-, for cases for which an entry 
was given on the questionnaire, there was no contact during the first" 3 months of 
1977 with 31% of the children and 18% of -the PCCPs, At the other 
cases in which there were three or more contacts with the child al 
PCC? alone (25%), and with the child and PCCP (14%). For roughly 
cases, regular contact of each of the three types was reported. 
. ' ' " • , • Agency Staff 

I„ N view of the- multiplicity of problems in the cases, the ccLlexity of goals 
of service, and 'the-responsibility of the caseworker to 'deal inferpersor.ai 
as veil as practical problems,, the education and experience the Workers 'brought to 
their tasks are inpo'rtant, ' -Twenty-five percent of the children were assigned to 
caseworker* with a social. 'work degree, 9% at the graduate 'lever and 16% at. the 
bachelor. level (Chart 13). Slightly »re than two-thirds of the children had 
caseworkers with 4 or note yearsff college education in so* field other.than 
social work. Five pircent were served by workers with less than a 4-year college 



degree. 
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'chart °J3- j^duca.tion of caseworkers assignee 
*• to children receiving social ^ 1 

services fron public agencies 
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* Chart 14. Experience of caseworkers assigned 
.to children receiving social 
"services from public agencies 
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